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valuable features of wholesome athletics In the educational curriculum is 
the emphasis of the idea of resistance. The whole physical and intellectual 
organization of the boy is aroused and concentrated on winning success 
against determined resistance. To achieve this success he must practice 
self-control, use all his energies to the fullest, and utilize and not antagonize 
those who try to assist him. Under the proper conditions, the athletic field 
may be made an important factor in educational development. 

In the development of character in the youth the wise instructor finds 
the application of this principle most useful and efficient. Not only is 
energy developed, but it is trained, and the ability to concentrate the men- 
tal forces is sustained. Will-power is acquired. The acquirement of self- 
control, by which I mean not only the ability to control the passions but 
also to compel the action of the mental powers upon a given subject is 
aided. I think there is no doubt tbat self-control is the most difficult of all 
qualities to develop, and that its lack is the commonest cause of failure of 
men and women. The German historian, von Banke, has stated as a prin- 
ciple in human development that "all progress is through conflict." The 
proper recognition of this principle in education is, I am convinced, of great 
importance. It is not to be understood, however, as a mere desire to van- 
quish others or a vainglorious display of one's superior powers ; but rather 
that an element of resistance is required to incite mental effort of the best 
kind. The results become of value because they have a value in work; In 
direct relation to the difficulty of obtaining them lies the value of intel- 
lectual gems. 

Peter Townsend Austen. 



A SIMPLE SOLUTION OP THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 

While the awkwardness of an attempt to restore the American mer- 
chant marine by means of discriminating duties is manifest to all, the mis- 
leading nature of certain claims advanced in behalf of this policy by its 
most enthusiastic advocates can be fully appreciated only by the careful 
student of commercial history. 

As a matter of fact the claim that discriminating duties built up our 
merchant fleet of the olden time is untrue— the most that rightly may be 
said being that discriminating duties were among the forces acting upon 
commerce at the time of its early development under our flag. The exact 
effect produced by these duties must always remain a subject for disputes, 
but that they were adopted for defensive and not for offensive purposes is 
clear from the records of Congress. 

Therefore, when it is proposed to restore discriminating duties for the 
purpose of attacking the commercial interests of a neighbor, and not " with 
a view to countervail similar exclusions " (John Quincy Adams, First lies- 
age to Congress), as was the case when we first put this policy in force, an 
experiment is proposed— an experiment the objections to which are too 
numerous to be given here. 

But in that early legislation of which discriminating duties formed a 
part was a law which not only gave important pecuniary aid to our ship- 
ping, but which now suggests the most available method of enabling 
American ships to engage in foreign trade ; viz. : tonnage dues. For since 
it is an admitted fact (see Lloyd's Begister) that the unaided English ships 
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are not able to compete successfully with the Norwegian and other cheaply 
manned craft, it is evident that free ships can be of no possible benefit to 
us, so far as regaining a part of the foreign carrying trade is concerned, 
unless we reduce our sailing expenses to the level reached by such competi- 
tors ; and since this method of achieving success is not in accordance with 
the present policy of this country, it follows that some legislative aid must 
be had to give American ships an equivalent advantage — and the tonnage 
tax is the least objectionable form which it can take. 

Our first Congress provided for a tax of fifty cents per ton upon every 
foieign vessel entering our ports, American craft paying but six cents— an 
indirect bounty of forty-four cents per ton in our favor. There-enactment 
of this law, as has been urged by some, would doubtless assist our ships in 
the foreign trade, but such re-enactment is not advisable, for reasons which 
appear in the objections urged against discriminating duties. Yet this 
old law, slightly changed, offers the solution of this shipping problem— a 
tonnage tax of fifty cents imposed on American and foreign craft alike, the 
fund thus collected to be expended in sailing bounties paid to all vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade according to the number of miles sailed with 
cargo. 

For reference to Vol. II., " Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, 1896," page 1415, shows that 30,989,184 tons of foreign and 5,196,320 
tons of American shipping entered ports of the United States during that 
year — four tons of foreign to one ton of domestic shipping. If, therefore, a 
tax of fifty cents per ton had been imposed on American and foreign alike 
(and to such an act no sort of objection could, with any semblance of 
justice, be raised), the foreigner would have paid four-fifths of all the ton- 
nage tax imposed, or $10,494,593. As every nation has an indubitable right 
to pay its vessels sailing bounties (a right now liberally exercised by some 
of our competitors), this sum might have been distributed in the shape of 
such bounties, and, including all American vessels which were either wholly 
or partly engaged in the foreign trade, would have yielded an average 
bounty of $13.44 per ton for the year. 

The proposed method of raising this fund makes its equitable distribu- 
tion a simple matter — a given amount (to be determined at the beginning of 
each year by the Bureau of Navigation, basing calculations on the tonnage 
and entries of the preceding year) being paid per ton for each mile sailed 
with cargo ; the steamer's advantage in speed being offset by more frequent 
payment of dues, one rate of payment can be applied to all and thus the old 
disputes as to what constitutes a just division of sailing bounties cannot be 
reasonably resumed. The rate for 1896 would have been, in round numbers, 
one dollar per net ton for each 3,000 miles sailed, steamers and sailing craft 
being paid the same rate. 

Since sailing vessels would be limited to one and steamers to two 
tonnage payments per month, the short-voyage craft would be placed under 
no disadvantages, while a premium would be placed on long voyages ; and 
thus, instead of clearing but 429,334 tons of American shipping from Europe 
(about one tenth the amount we cleared from Canada and other North 
American ports), our ocean carrying would increase ; and since one half the 
tonnage bounty which would have been produced by the entries of 1896 
would pay ten per cent, on the vessel's cost, it is evident that we may 
increase our tonnage engaged in the European and other long-voyage 
traffic more than tenfold before the decrease in foreign entries and increase 
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in the number of tons sharing in this bounty will reduce the rate below ten 
per cent, of the vessel's cost. 

As so large a part of the vessels recorded as engaged in the foreign trade 
are merely coasting craft unfit for off-shore service, a fleet of modern ships 
would be required and a great impulse to shipbuilding would be given. 
Yet the system is self-adjusting— as soon as our fleet reaches a size sufficient 
for the needs of our commerce, the bounties will become so small that there 
will be no temptation to excessive building. 

And this system aids vessels when carrying cargoes from the United 
States, does not require any change in treaties, does not disturb our tariff 
adjustments, and can be put in force at once— none of which advantages can 
be claimed for discriminating duties. 

Details are easily arranged : the building of steamers suitable for use as 
cruisers can be encouraged by providing for payment of bounties on two- 
thirds of their gross tonnage. 

This is but a brief explanation of a measure which has been shaped after 
long and careful study of our own and foreign conditions. It is submitted 
as the simplest and most satisfactory solution of the shipping problem 
which present conditions will permit. 

Edward C. Pltjmmer. 



A DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRACY, OR VOLUNTARY SERVITUDE. 

There is such a thing in history as the arrival of a nation at the bottom 
of a cul de sac — a logical impasse. It becomes impossible to proceed further 
without running against a blank wall — there is no thoroughfare. 

The social problem in America has something of this aspect ; the ques- 
tion is how to extricate ourselves from an impossible situation. We have 
committed ourselves to two opposite and mutually destructive principles — 
have supposed it possible to go on living our lives according to ancient moral 
ideas, whilst adopting a social and political philosophy that is modern and 
revolutionary. 

Ancient society was solidly based on the consistent principles, first, that 
men are of social importance in proportion to what they make of them- 
selves, and second, that the great mass of men that make nothing of them- 
selves worth mentioning, are of no social importance at all except as the 
bearers of rude burdens for the superior class. 

Modern society in general, and American society in particular, is inse- 
curely based because it is based on inconsistent principles. We go on assert- 
ing in the anachronistic way the ancient moral theory of the self-made man, 
whilst denying the necessary consequence of that theory — which is caste. 

The moral drama of the age is the futile attempt to reconcile ancient cult- 
ure and privilege with modern science and humility. Our social predicament 
is entirely modern ; there is nothing like it in the experience of antiquity. 
One may well fancy that the citizens of an ancient " democracy ''—say that 
of Athens in the days of Pericles, wherein there were half a dozen uncon- 
considered drudges to every citizen— would have raised a great shout of 
derision if anyone had proposed in their assembly that coarse labor should 
be esteemed honorable or that all men should be equal before the law. And 
if it could have been whispered to Plato that after 2,000 years and more a 
democracy in the West should wrestle with the problem how to perpetuate a 
society constituted, despite great differences of names arid customs, substan- 



